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Memorabilia. 


JOEN Harvard, principal founder of Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., died 14 Sept., 1638, of consumption, 
at the age of thirty. His father, Robert 
Harvard, a butcher of Southwark, died of 
the plague. His mother was Katherine 
Rogers, daughter of an important townsman 
of Stratford-on-Avon, and it is but natural 
that attempts should have been made to con- 
nect the Shakespeares with the making of the 
match, She married twice again after 
Robert Harvard’s death, and was left pro- 
perty by each of her three husbands, the last 
of whom, Richard Yearwood, was M.P. for 
Southwark. John, therefore, was a man of 
some means when, after graduating from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1631, and 
proceeding M.A. in 1635, he married Anne 
Sadler, out of the Sussex vicarage of 
Ringmer, and migrated, in 1637, to New 
England. He made something of a name and 
position for himself during the year of his 
residence at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
being made in April, 1638, member of a com- 
mittee ‘‘ to consider of some things tending 
towards a body of laws,’’ and preaching 
occasionally although, apparently, he had 
never taken orders, at the church of which 
he had become a member. His will was a 
nuncupative one, and left his library of 520 
volumes and one-half of his estate to the pro- 
posed college which in November, 1637 was 
“ordered to be at New Towne.’’ The amount 
of the money has been estimated at between 
£700 and £800. It was with the aid of 
Harvard’s legacy that the building of this 
college was begun. One volume only from 
his library has been preserved ; the rest were 
destroyed by fire in 1764. There is a good 
deal of testimony to Harvard’s character as 
a scholar, a lover of learning and a man of 
great piety—enough to make one wish there 
was fuller record of him. His transporting 
his library to America has in itself a certain 
significance. It is true that the zeal of re- 











searchers and historians has made the most 
of what there is—as may be seen in the list 
of authorities appended to his Life in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ where most of the particulars 
given above will be found. 


THOSE who enjoy stories of lion- and 

tiger-hunts will find some good reading 
in the September Blackwood—in Lieut.- 
Colonel A. H, E. Mosse’s ‘ A Lion or Two.’ 
Apart from the incidents we were interested 
in what the writer tells us of the Indian 
lion (not a distinct species from the African) 
about which he finds that few people are well- 
informed. The lion was in India before the 
tiger, and was to be found in some numbers 
in great part of the Central and Western 
regions up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Now he is found only in Kathiewar, 
in the remote fastnesses of the Gir. The dis- 
appearance of the lion has been held to be 
the result of the arrival of the tiger—a more 
powerful and aggressive beast from Northern 
Asia. But this account is not supported by 
evidence. In reality the gradual extinction 
of the lion is to be attributed to man, and 
particularly to man’s firearms. He with- 
stands man less successfully than the tiger 
because he is more gregarious, and less fur- 
tive and prone to hide. That he still exists 
in the Gir Forest he owes to protection by 
the authorities. This is, however, compara- 
tively recent. It is believed that at the end 
of the last century there were no more than 
about two dozen lions in the Gir; their num- 
ber now-a-days may be about one hundred. 
The beginning of practical care for them 
would appear to date from an invitation of 
the Nawab of Junaghad to the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, as representative of royalty, to 
come and shoot the royal game. Great feel- 
ing was aroused by this; people had begun 
to realise how precarious was the position of 
the lion in India and protested—even, it 
seems, protested in verse. Lord Curzon, who 
had accepted the invitation, instead of going 
out to shoot a lion, played a part in securing 
for them the more effective protection which 
has had such good results. 


THE September Cornhill begins with an 

article by the Hon. Ralph Shirley review- 
ing the evidence for the identification of Karl 
Naundorff with the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XVI. In the course of this Mr. Shirley tells 
us that Jules Favre to the end of his life 
acted as counsel for the Naundorff family. 
Favre would never take a fee for these ser- 
vices, and to mark his gratitude Naundorff 
presented him with a ring, which he always 
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wore. It fell to Favre to sign the armistice 
between France and Prussia in 1871 at Ver- 
sailles; when this was doing he remarked to 
Bismarck that he had brought with him no 
seal. The ring which he had on his finger, 
Bismarck said, would serve, and accordingly 
the armistice was sealed with the ring of the 
soi-disant son of King Louis XVI. This ring 
passed into the hands of Clemenceau and it 
is curious that it was used once again to seal 
the Treaty of Versailles after the Great War. 


THE vicissitudes through which great works 

of art may pass is illustrated in the 
September Connoisseur in Mr. N. 8. Trivas’s 
article on ‘ Masterpieces from Dutch Private 
Collections.” In the seventeenth century the 
Netherlands were not prosperous, and 
people parted with their pictures—largely to 
England. Now the pictures are returning. 
One example is Rembrandt’s ‘ Man with the 
Red Cap.’ In the eighteenth century it came 
to England, first to London, then to Man- 
chester, then back to London. Then, through 
a French dealer, it went to America—to New 
York. It has now been brought thence and 
presented to Boyman’s Museum at Rotter- 
dam, The Museum has also recently acquired 
an important picture, ‘ Christ and the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus,’ by Vermeer (a photograph 
is given) discovered by Dr. Bredins in the pos- 
session of a Dutch family living in France. 


HE new number of Life and Letters To-day 
begins the appearance of this periodical 
on a new plan. It is now to be a monthly, 
priced one shilling. It begins well. The 
prose, we think, is decidedly better than the 
verse, except, indeed, in the article which 
has most impressed us, Mr, Jack Lindsay’s 
‘ Anti-clerical Poets of the Twelfth Century,’ 
where the renderings by the writer of 
examples from his poets are vigorous and suc- 
cessful. Mr. Lindsay, born in Melbourne, we 
learn from the Editor’s notes on ‘ New Con- 
tributors,’ is still a young man. It is there- 
fore perhaps inevitable (as the mode of youth 
for the time being) that, in dealing with the 
twelfth-century Renascence, he should casti- 
gate the Church as ‘“‘ reactionary ’’ without 
consideration of anything that history has to 
urge on the other side. But his poetry is 
none the worse for that. In one piece here 
he uses a word we had not seen before: 
or and brag 
With chinkling money-bag. 
Is ‘“‘to chinkle ’’ Australian, or an ono- 
matopoeic invention? Or is it here merely a 
misprint ? 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





A RAILWAY PAMPHLET OF 1864, 


ERHAPS a reprint of a pamphlet issued 
in July, 1864, by the Royal (West 
India) Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Pacific Mail Steam Ship Company may 
interest your readers by its contrast with the 
methods and facilities of the present day. 
Page 1 
OVERLAND MAIL ROUTE 
DIRECT TO 


CALIFORNIA 
AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 








RATES OF PASSENGER FARES AND 
FREIGHTS 
THROUGH FROM 
ENGLAND TO SAN FRANCISCO & 
VICTORIA 
BY THE SWIFT AND SPLENDID STEAMERS OF THR 
Royal (West India) Mail Steam 
Backet Company, 
AND 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAM SHIP 
COMPANY, 
Vid PANAMA RAILROAD. 
Leaving Southampton on the 2nd and 17th 
of every Month. 





SHORTEST, CHEAPEST & ONLY 
RELIABLE ROUTE. 


WHEATLEY, STARR & Co., Agents, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 
STAVELEY & STARR, 

32, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ASPINWALL (COLON)—Wiut1Mm _ Parxer, 
Superintendent Panama Railroad. 
PANAMA—D. M. Corwixe, Agent, Pacific Mail 

S$. S. Company. | 
SAN FRANCISCO—A. B. Forses, Agent, Pacific 

Mail and §S, S. Company. 
- B. Houtapay & S. J. HeEnsey, 
Owners San _ Francisco & 

Victoria S.S. Lines. 
VICTORIA, V.I.—Dicxsox, Campsenn & Co., 
Agents San Francisco & Vic- 
toria §.S. Lines, 

Macponatp & Co., Agents 
Royal Mail 8. P. Company. 


Lonpon, Juty, 1864. 
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Page 2. 

The Agents beg to inform passengers to 
CALIFORNIA and BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
that by availing themselves of the “ Through 
Tickets” issued by them, they will not only 
avoid the risk of disappointment, and deten- 
tion beyond the time necessary for changing to 
the different Steamers, but will have the bene- 
fit of the Reduced Fares charged to ~~ 
passengers b this line, and mentioned in the 
annexed table. 

Large and splendid Paddle-wheel Steamers of 
reat size and power have been placed on the 
fine, by which the length of the passage has 
been considerably reduced. 

‘Through Passage to SAN FRANCISCO in 
about Thirty-five Days; To VICTORIA, B.C., 
about Forty Days. 

On their arrival at Aspinwall (Colon) pas- 
sengers with THROUGH TICKETS are con- 
veyed across the Isthmus in first class carriages 
of the PANAMA RAILROAD in four hours. 
The ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM- 
PANY’S Steamers leave Southampton on the 
dnd and 17th of each month (unless these dates 
fall on a Sunday, then on tle following day), 
and passengers embarking by them are due at 
Aspinwall (Colon), Isthmus of Panama, nine- 
teen days after leaving England. 

The passage from Southampton to Colon is 
about 21 days. From Colon to Panama _ by 
Railway about 4 hours. Steamers leave 
Panama for San Francisco on or about the 
nd, 12th and 22nd of every month, calling at 
Acapulco and arriving at San Francisco in 12 
days after leaving Panama. 

Since the completion of the Panama Railroad 
the Pacific Mail eee ga been have 
made new arrangements by which each 
Steamer lies over at Panama for two weeks, 
so as to make it certain that she will be ready 
to start at the appointed time. 

The Pacific Mail Company’s Steamers touch 
at Acapulco each trip to and from San Fran- 
cisco, and at Mensuaiite about the 29th of every 
month on the up trip from Panama. 

An experienced Surgeon is attached to each 
ship. 

J® Bedding (consisting of mattress and 
pillow for third-class passengers) and all other 
necessaries for the voyage, including an abund- 
ance of provisions, being furnished to all pas- 
sengers by this line, they thus avoid the heavy 
extra cost for such things which must be 
incurred by travellers by other and less direct 
toutes; whilst the vast saving of time (so valu- 
able in a new colony) by this route has long 
established: its superiority over all others. Its 
advantages are— 


CERTAINTY, ECONOMY, SPEED AND 
SAFETY. 





FARES FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 


INCLUDING RAILWAY TRANSIT ACROSS 
THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


(UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE.) 





t | 
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| | To | | 
Acapulco To San | To 
and Man-| Francisco. | Victoria. 
zanillo. | | 
| len dlgna rs & 
|lst Class --53 10 064 0 O& |73 9 O& 
| | upwards upwards, 
| according according 
| | | to position| to position 
| of Cabin. | of Cabin. 
2ndClass .. ..\40 5 0/48 10 O 53 15 0 
srd , «. «(81 2 63410 0 [38915 0 
\Female Servants |40 0 0|40 0 0 45 5 0 
Male --\84 10 0134 10 0 \39 15 0 
Children under 12 years half price, under 6 years 
quarter price, a single child in arms to each Family free. 








Page 3. 
LUGGAGE. 

Must be shipped the day before sailing, and 
forwarded to the care of Messrs, GEORGE 
Duntop AND Co., or other agents at South- 
ampton. 

First and second class passengers are 
allowed 20 cubic feet of luggage, and third 
class 15 cubic feet, but a charge of 24d per lb. 
is made by the Panama Railway on all 
weights over 50 lbs, to each passenger. 

Any passenger who carries goods of a dan- 
gerous nature (gunpowder, &c.) is liable to a 
penalty of £100. 

Merchandise cannot be carried under the 
name of luggage, but must be shipped accord- 
ing to the Company’s regulations for cargo, 
&c. Whenever an attempt may be discovered 
to carry merchandise as luggage, the highest 
rate of freight will be charged. 

The Companies will not be responsible for 
any loss, damage, or detention of luggage 
under any circumstances; nor for Specie, 
Bullion, Jewellery, or other Treasure belong- 
ing to passengers, unless the same be shipped 
as such at the established rates of freight. 

Passengers are not allowed to take on board 
Wines or Malt liquors for use during the 
voyage; an ample stock thereof being pro- 
vided on board at moderate prices. 

Parties writing from the country can, by 
giving their names and ages, indicating the 
class of passage they intend taking, and 
enclosing an order payable to the Agents for 
the amount of passage money, have their 
tickets sent them in due course, when the ship 
is not full. A deposit of one-half the pas- 
sage money with W. S. & Co. will secure a 
passage ; the remainder to be paid seven days 
before the date of sailing, when the tickets 
will be forwarded. Passengers not proceed- 
ing by the vessel booked for will forfeit one- 
half the amount of passage money, 
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EMBARKATION AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Companies’ Steam Tender will convey 
Passengers on board, free of charge, at 
Southampton, leaving the docks for that pur- 
pose not later than 30 min. after 11 a.m. on 
the day of sailing. Baggage, except carpet 
bags and hat boxes, must be shipped the pre- 
vious day. No heavy baggage will be re- 
ceived on board on the day of sailing. 





B® «WS. and Co. issue drafts for sums to 
suit purchasers on their Agents at Panama, 
N. G., San Francisco, California, and Victoria, 
Van Couver. 





STEAMERS (Side-Wheel) COMPOSING 
THIS LINE. 


From Southampton, 


Tons Tons 

Register. Register. 

Shannon - - 3742|Atrato - - - 3126 

Seine - - - 3440|La Plata - - 2404 
Between Panama and San Francisco. 

Constitution - 4400| Golden City - 4400 

Henry Golden Age - 3000 

Chauncey - 4400] Sacramento - 3500 

Colorado - - 3500! Orizaba - - 1900 

St. Louis - - 2150} California - - 1400 

Sonora - - - 2150 


Between San Francisco and Victoria, and 
Intermediate Ports, 

John L, Sierra Nevada 1600 

Stephens - 2900 


Panama - - 1450! Pacific - - - 1300 


Page 4. 
THROUGH FREIGHTS, 
(FROM SOUTHAMPTON, ) 


TO SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: 


Per Ton of 40 cubic feet £17 10s and 
5 per cent. primage. 
(No Bills of Lading will be issued for less 
freight than £2 2s.) 
TO VICTORIA, V.I. 
(Delivered at the port of Esquimault.) 
Ton of 40 cubic feet £22 and 5 per cent. 
primage, 
Including transhipment and all 
San Francisco, 
The Company to have the option of charging 
by weight or measurement, according to the 
character of the Goods, 
All Goods by this route must, in addition 
to their regular mark or address, have 
‘‘ ASPINWALL’”’ or ‘‘ Coton ’”’ distinctly 


charges at 


marked on them, to denote their destination 








on board ship, and be accompanied by a 
regular invoice of contents and value, — 


PARCELS 


Should be delivered at this Office before noon 
on the 14th and 28th of each month, for ship- 
ment by the steamers leaving Southampton on 
the 17th and 2nd of each month. 

TO TO 
SAN FRANCISCO. VICTORIA. 
Small parcels under 1 lb. 15s. 20s. 








Seen 20s. 30s, | Exclusive of 
WD TOE saecscsscccvstscducs 25s. 35s, | Transhipping 
ey een cr 30s. 42s, } Charges at 
D RID IRE vi cciivasrediateseces 40s. 60s. | 3an Francisco 
S GRIGG sssicakecescsservoase 55s. 75s, | — if any, 

5 eS en ees 65s. 85s. 
*Jewellery and Watches 33 P cent. 3§ P cent 
*Plate 6 7 ; 


* Exclusive of Conveyance to and Shipping 
Charges at Southampton. 

The Companies decline to take on_ board 
their vessels Medicinal Fluids, Oil, Spirits, 
Gunpowder, Vitriol, Turpentine, Acids, 
Ether, Chloroform, Lucifer Matches, Per. 
cussion Caps, or any other articles of a dan- 
gerous, damaging, or inflammable nature, 
Any person or persons forwarding such 
commodities for shipment, without giving 
notice to the Company, will be liable, by the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, to a penalty 
of £100. 


150, CHEAPSIDE, CITY, LONDON, or 


STAVELEY & STARR, 
32, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


J. Draper, Printer, 5 and 6, Little Tower Street, London. 





Hersert SovutTHaM. 


THE CRISIS OF ‘ PARADISE 
REGAINED.’ 


THE title proclaims this poem as the com- 

plement of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ There the 
tempter was successful, here he is foiled and 
his power is broken. That explains the 
immense significance attached by Milton to 
what is in the Gospel a minor episode, for as 
in Adam all fell, so in Jesus all are enabled 
to stand. But at the crisis of the poem, 4 
crisis prepared with the most elaborate art, 
we find a remarkable addition to the Bible 
narrative. Satan, wishing to learn the 
exact significance of the description “ the Son 
of God,”’ sets him on a_ pinnacle, here con- 
ceived as a pointed spire, and says: 
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There stand, if thou canst stand; to stand 
upright 

Will test thy skill... 

Cast thyself down— 


and Jesus replies: 


if not to stand 


Also it is written 

Tempt not the Lord thy God. He said and 

stood ; 

But Satan smitten with amazement fell— 
and that fall echoes on for a score of resound- 
ing lines, till a bevy of angels rescues Jesus 
“from his uneasy station,’’ and the poem 
comes to its quiet close, 

Now Jesus’ shattering reply clearly means 
“it would be wrong for me to test God’s care 
by casting myself down’’; but why should 
that be so shattering? Satan knows his Old 
Testament well, and the injunction would be 
no news to him. It is impossible to ignore 
the other sense, ‘‘ it is wrong for you to test 
one who is Lord and God,’’ and that confes- 
sion of divinity is emphasized by the miracle 
of standing safely on the spire. It was the 
action rather than the words that convinced 
Satan of his defeat. The fall of Adam was 
only figurative. Milton has given the resist- 
ance of Jesus an ocular illustration, and the 
fall is transferred to Satan. We know that 
Milton delighted in word-play, and this com- 
plicated play with ideas seemed to him not 
unworthy of the tremendous situation. But 
it comes oddly after the earlier denunciation 
of oracular answers as ‘‘ Ambiguous, and 
with double sense misleading.’’ 

Milton was not original in representing 
Satan as genuinely anxious to test the sus- 
pected divinity of Jesus. A friend tells me 
that some of these astonishing Fathers actu- 
ally conceived the Incarnation as a sort of 
divine swindle, a piece of sharp practice jus- 
tifiable as against a particularly sharp 
antagonist. Rufinus speaks of it as hamus 
or hook, the flesh being esca or bait whereby 
the devil was enticed and captured. He 
suspects that he is being ‘‘ done,’’ and hence 
the need of a test. Gregory of Nyssa puts the 
point more fully somehow like this: 

Jesus offered himself as a ransom to the devil 
for which he should release all others. The 
crafty devil assented, because he cared more 
for the one Jesus, who was so much superior 
to himself, than for all the rest. But nothwith- 
standing his craft he was deceived, since he 
could not retain Jesus in his power. It was, 
as it were, a sort of deception on the part of 
God that Jesus veiled his divine nature, which 
the devil would have feared, by means of his 
humanity, and thus deceived him by the 
appearance of flesh. 


Jerome remarks on the Temptation: ‘ In 


omnibus tentationibus hoc agit diabolus ut 
intelligat si filius dei sit. Sed dominus 
responsionem sic temperat ut eum ambiguum 
relinquat ’’—until the final one, in Milton's 
view. 
I find nothing of all this in Mr. 
Blakeney’s edition of the poem. 
GG. Guk. 


E, H. 


ILMINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE AND 
THE HARCOURT FAMILY. 


PROPOS of the historical pageant re- 
cently held in this ancient village, as 
recorded in the public press, the following 
particulars concerning its early history may 
not prove uninteresting. The parish of 
Ilmington, which consists of 4,000 acres and 
is 34 miles north-west of Shipston-on-Stour, 
in the extreme south of the county of War- 
wick, belonged to the Norman family of de 
Neuburgh, Earls of Warwick, after the 
Conquest. The last member of this noble 
line, Waleran, who was the fourth Earl and 
married, as his third wife, Alice, daughter 
of Sir Robert de Harcourt of Stanton Har- 
court, in Oxfordshire (from which union, 
incidentally, all the subsequent Earls of 
Warwick can claim to be _ descended), 
enfeoffed another Robert de Harcourt—who 
was Seneschal of Normandy under Henry II, 
and, by his successor, was created a Baron 
of the Norman Exchequer—with the greater 
part of the parish of Ilmington, in 1189. 
This Robert, who is said to have married 
Jeanne daughter of Robert de Beaumont II 
Comte de Meulan by de la Roque and other 
authorities, and was called “ the Valiant,”’ 
was a great personal friend of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, whom he accompanied on the 
third Crusade and with whom he shared his 
captivity in the castle of Durenstein. He 
held possession of this estate at Ilmington 
until 1204, when, together with all the other 
fiefs which he owned in about a dozen other 
counties in England, it was forfeited by King 
John consequent on the loss of Normandy and 
by reason of the necessity of subjecting him- 
self to King Philippe Auguste of France, 
in which country all his principal and most 
important estates were situated. That por- 
tion of the Manor of Ilmington, which had 
belonged to Robert de Harcourt aforesaid 
was thereupon given by John to Osbert Fitz 
David in exchange for lands at Ellesmere. 
What remained of the estate in the King’s 





hands was given by his successor, Henry III, 
| to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, but 
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was by him subsequently escheated for high 
treason or for some other reason. 

In the meantime, it is recorded, that John, 
while staying at Oxford, wrote to two of 
the sons of Robert ‘‘ the Valiant’ on 20 
Dec. 1206, promising to restore the whole of 
their father’s lands to them for the period 
of their lifetime. These were Richard, the 
eldest, who succeeded his father as the fifth 
Baron de Harcourt in Normandy, and his 
fourth son, John de Harcourt, Baron de 
Blosville, the latter of whom is referred to 
by Cox in his ‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia’ 
as ‘‘a famous baron,’’ a title bestowed on 
him by Philippe Auguste for his military 
services. 

On the death of John, however, Henry III 
apparently demurred at carrying out the 
wishes of his parent, with regard at least to 
the Manor of Ilmington; his reluctance to 
do so, however, was overcome by the inter- 
cession of the Archbishop of Rouen, where- 
upon, to the said John de Harcourt, Baron 
de Blosville, was restored the whole of the 
estate in question “‘ as his right’’ in 1216, 
and he had the King’s precept, moreover, to 
invest him with it. All this incidentally 
proves with what high esteem the Harcourt 
family was regarded on both sides of the 
English Channel, equally so in royal and 
in ecclesiastical circles, at this early period 
of their history. Notwithstanding this 
restitution, strange to say, Sir Peter de 
Montfort (lineal descendant of a Norman 
Baron who came over at the Conquest and 
of no connection whatever with the family 
of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester), 
held possession of the Manor, whether by 
force or contract is not known apparently, for 
though the King granted by deed to the said 
John de Harcourt, all his rights to it, with 
the advowson of the parish church besides, 
yet, according to the author of ‘ Magna 
Britannia et Hibernia,’ previously quoted, 
he preserved to himself and his heirs the 
service of one knight’s fee and the inheritance 
of the Court Leet with all the other royalties 
also appertaining thereto, all of which, by 
another grant, he passed to Sir Peter de 
Montfort aforesaid, together with the Manor 
House and homages belonging thereto, what- 
ever these consisted of. It seems, however, 
that the Harcourt family, from all accounts, 
had some title to the estate still, because Sir 
Peter de Montfort subsequently procured a 
full grant to himself and his heirs, and had 
it confirmed by Henry III in 1256. 

After the death of John de Harcourt, 





Baron de Blosville, at the siege of Damietta, 
whither he had gone as a crusader, in 1219, 
Ilmington, at least the portion of it to which 
he was entitled, apparently passed into the 
possession of his eldest brother, Richard, 
Baron de Harcourt in Normandy, on pay- 
ment of the customary fines or fees, as was 
presumably the case with respect to all the 
other estates in England belonging to his 
deceased brother, all of which he inherited in 
1221.1 

It was evident however that he was only 
tenant for life of all the lands which he held 
on this side of the English Channel, includ- 
ing the particular estate under considera- 
tion, which, accordingly, reverted to the 
Crown, on his decease in the year 1242. 
Hence it is that no member of his numerous 
family, of whom the present Duc and Mar. 
quis d’Harcourt in France are lineal des- 
cendants, succeeded to any of his lands here. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, who 
held the Manor of Ilmington for a brief 
period, as is well known, was killed at the 
battle of Evesham on 4 Aug, 1265, while the 
family of Sir Peter de Montfort has also 
been extinct in England for several centuries? 
as well as that of Osbert Fitz David. The 
subsequent history of the Manor of Ilming- 
ton has not been investigated by the writer. 
Suffice it to be said therefore that the present 
owner and lord of the manor is Mr. Spencer 
Flower. 

Witt1aM Harcourt-Batu. 


HAKESPEARE IN MODERN DRESS.— 
The promised or threatened performances 

of ‘ Julius Caesar’ and ‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,’ and the recent ones of ‘ Hamlet,’ are 
not quite the first of their kind, though their 
forerunner was more accidental than pre- 
meditated. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century an able tragedian named Charles 
Dillon, while still working in the provinces 
(where he gave Toole his first chance), and 
the less celebrated Arthur Dillon, then heavy 


lead at the Surrey (where weight was appre , 


ciated), found themselves simultaneously out 
of an engagement. With a view to making 





1 Thomas Cox in his ‘Magna Britannia et 
Hibernia’ Vol. v_ (Warwickshire) incorrectly 
describes John de Harcourt, Baron de Blosville, 
as a son of Richard, instead of being a younger 
brother as stated by Dom le Noir and others. 

2 An illegitimate branch of the family of Sir 
Peter de Montford possessed lands at Coleshill 
in Warwickshire at the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. 
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pocket-money, or perhaps just for a lark, 
they rented a room down a side-street in Wal- 
worth. This may have been at the Walworth 
Institute, an amateur’s arena where young 
Toole tried his paces. The Dillons opened in 
‘Macbeth,’ their charge for the pit being 
a penny, for the stalls twopence. The seats, 
though inexpensive, must at any rate have 
been well-warmed, as the room was situated 
immediately over a cowshed, 

This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses... heaven’s sweet 

breath 

Smells wooingly here. 

If these lines failed to raise a laugh, it was 
because the East-enders had mislaid their 
traditional sense of humour. Arthur Dillon 
played Macbeth, Charles took Macduff, 
hovered through the fog and filthy air as 
First Witch, and filled a few other parts 
that did not clash with these. Either by 
somebody’s negligence or through lack of 
funds, there were no costumes, and the piece 
was done in what they all stood up in, 

The gaff in Walworth must have been 
Charles Dillon’s first London appearance. By 
way of contrast, he achieved a fine success 
some years later (1858) in the part of Mac- 
beth at the Lyceum, with Helen Faucit as 
his misleading Lady. The Walworth per- 
formances, on the other hand, had no Press, 
but they are vouched for in a letter quoted 
by Leopold Wagner, ‘How to get on the 
Stage,’ 1899. 

W. W. Gr. 


““MROUSE RAMADHAN.’’—Carlyle in the 
last of his ‘ Latter-day Pamphlets,’ 
August, 1850, writes : 

And so before dismissing busy English 
readers to their autumnal grouse-shooting—the 
ramadhan, sacred fast, or month of meditative 
solitude and devout prayer, now in use among 
the English—I have one sad thing to do: lead 
them a little to the survey of Ignatius and our 
universal Jesuitism. . . 


Later, he goes on: 

That our English solitaries, any noticeable 
number of them, in their grouse ramadhan, or 
elsewhere, will accept the message, and see this 
thing for my poor shewing, is more than I 
expect. 

Here in his search for the picturesque 
Carlyle’s language seems more forced than 
forcible. Ramadhan, or Ramazan (Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Omar,’ lxxxii.) is the Moslem 
Lent, during which nothing may be eaten 
between sunrise and sunset, the ninth month 





of the lunar year. By that system of com- 
putation, it goes the round of the seasons. It 
may or may not coincide with autumn. Here 
Carlyle uses it merely for a month devoted 
to grouse and drags in ‘‘ English solitaries,”’ 
as if people shot the birds as a rite, unaccom- 
panied, and no one kept the English season 
of Lent. 

Certainly he can claim above most men 
that habit of ‘‘ grousing’’ which means 
grumbling and came into English according 
to Mr. Partridge about 1850. 


QuARE. 
REASURE TROVE: CORONERS.— 
According to MHalsbury’s ‘ Laws of 


England ’ a coroner has no power to enquire 
into the franchise of treasure trove; “ Jarvis 
on Coroners ’’ states that it has been long 
customary for him to do so, and cites a case 
(1927 ed. p. 107) of a coroner’s inquest 


sitting upon treasure trove finding the 
franchise to be vested in the lord of the 
manor. In event of dispute the matter is 


tried by the Courts: to contend successfully 
that the Crown has parted with the franchise 
it is probably necessary to prove the specific 
grant, 

Inquests upon royal fish and wreck were 
abolished by the Coroners Act, 1887, 

Cc. C, 
LETTER OF LAFAYETTE.—The text 
of the following letter from Lafayette, in 
English, is given in the August, 1938, List 
of Autograph Letters, etc., of Forrest H. 
Sweet, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A.: 

On Board the Steam Boat, Norta River, Sept. 
16, 1824. 

I had promised myself, on this first visit, 
the High Gratification to meet the kind wel- 
come of the Citizens of Skanectady, and to 
enjoy the sight of a place which recalls to my 
mind many old, Happy, and Grateful Recollec- 
tions; But I have found, in the postponement 
of the fete at New York, a necessity to shorten 
the plan of my journey up the River; a Series 
of arrangements, already too long retarded, 
would be quite defeated, should I follow my 
inclination to go, this time so far as Skanec- 
tady, and as they are many on the road to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington City, 
I am much against my wish obliged to adjourn 
to a second tour of visits the cordial satisfac- 
tion I had anticipated; Be pleased, Sir, to 
receive and transmit to the Gentlemen of the 
Committee My Deep regard and _ grateful 
Respects. Lafayette. 

This is addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Schenectady, 
1 a 

OLYBRIUS. 
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HALLEIAN GLEANINGS. — Thomas 
Hearne, in an entry dated 1727, April 
27 (Th.) states that 

About a fortnight since, came from Green- 
wich to Oxford Dr. Edm. Halley to read as he 
is Savilian Professor of Geometry, and yester- 
day in the Afternoon he went back, designing 
to lye last night at Tetsworth, & to be taken 
up in the Coach this morning, he having grown 
feeble by some Lameness in one of his legs, and 
being now in the 7ist year of his Age. For 
he was born Oct. 29, 1656; (see Hearne’s 
‘Remarks and Collections,’ vol. ix, p. 301; Ox- 
ford, 1914). 

Halley’s ‘‘ lameness,’’ to which Hearne re- 
fers, may have been only a temporary result 
of an accident. Hutton states that, about 
1737, Halley was ‘‘ seized with a paralytic 
disorder in his right hand, which, it is said, 
was the first attack he ever felt on his con- 
stitution ’’; (see Charles Hutton, ‘ A Philo- 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary,’ vol. 
i., pp. 624-6; London, 1815). 

The intention of Halley to spend a night 
at Tetsworth may imply that he took the op- 
portunity to visit the then Earl of Maccles- 
field or, perhaps, William Jones, senior 
(1675-1749), who resided at Shirburn Castle, 
near Tetsworth. This seems to be a not un- 
reasonable conjecture. The valuable collec- 
tion of Halleiana in the library at Shirburn 
Castle has not, as far as I am aware, been 
re-examined for several generations past. 
See Aubrey, ‘ Brief Lives,’ ed, Clark, vol. i., 
p. 283, note (Oxford, 1898), 


E. F. MacPIKe. 


[JNRECORDED XVIII-CENT. PLAYS 
(See clxx. 56, 193, 319; clxxii. 43; clxxiv. 
383).—The following are a few additional 
titles which have recently come to my notice 
through the files of the Ipswich Journal for 
the years 1738-1800: 

‘ The Bridegroom Bilked ’ (Colchester, Dec. 
9, 1747). 

‘Manners’ (Ipswich, Dec. 31, 1794). 

‘The May-Day Dower’ (Lowestoft, Aug. 
13, 1790). 

‘The Mortified Coquettes’’ (Ipswich, Dec. 
30, 1767). 

‘The Rival Highlanders ’ (Ipswich, Dec. 1, 
1741), 

Frepertck T. Woop. 
HE LAST PARIS TRAM.—This ran from 
Le Raincy to Montfermeil (line 112) early 

on Sunday morning, 14 Aug. The driver re- 
moved the control handle as a souvenir, 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 











BASTARD CORAL.—Drayton writes of the 
‘Tle of Portland ’’ in ‘ Poly-Olbion ° jj, 
40: 
Upon whose moisted 
fring’d about, 
The bastard Corall breeds, that drawne out 
of the brack, 
A brittle stalk becomes, from greenish turn’d 
to black. 
What is this bastard coral ? 
found at Portland ? 
plocamos.”’ 


skirt with sea-weed 


Is it still 
Camden calls it ‘‘ Isidis 


N. 

STRATFORD ALFRED EYRE.—Can any 
readers supply me with the names of 
the parents of Stratford Alfred Eyre, 
Assistant-Surgeon 13th Foot; retired on 
half-pay 1818; and afterwards practised in 
London Street, Fitzroy Square, London? 
His children were Mary Eliza, 1818; Thomas 
Stratford, 1820; Sophia Ann, 1822; and 

Alfred, 1823. 
Hersert J. Rumsey. 


(}OALBROOKDALE GATE.—I should be 
grateful if anyone could tell me origin 
of, and reason for, the name ‘‘ Coalbrookdale 
Gate,’’ Kensington Gardens, near Alexandra 
Gate. 
James P. WuHItwELt. 


GHOST-STORY TOLD BY ROGERS.— 
In Tom Moore’s Diary, May 25, 1828, 
will be found the following: 

Rogers’s story of the young couple at Berlin 
in their opera-box, between whom, at a dis- 
tance, there always appeared to be a person 
sitting, though on going into their box, it was 
found that there was no one there but them- 
selves. From all parts of the house this super- 
natural intruder could be seen; but people 
differed as to its appearance, some saying it 
was a fair man, others a dark: some maintain- 
ing that he was old, and others that he was 
young. It should be mentioned that there was 
some guilty mystery hanging over the connec- 
tion between these young people; and as, at 
last, no one ventured to visit them, they dis- 
appeared from Berlin. This anecdote Lord 
Wriothesley Russell brought with him from 
abroad, 

Could anyone refer me to a German ver- 
sion of this story? Who were the young 
couple? Does the story appear in any other 
English writing? I should be glad also of 
any particulars of Lord Wriothesley 


Russell. 
E. 
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ARSHALL FAMILY.—Thomas Marshall, 

of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. (fl. 
1635), was ‘‘ first selectman’”’ for several 
years and a deacon. He married and had 
jssue, a son, Samuel Marshall, of Windsor, 
Connecticut, who married Mary Wilton. Are 
there any printed references to an English 
family of Marshall from whom the above 
Thomas Marshall, of 1635, may have 
descended ? 

FE, F. M. 


ISING FAMILY.—Can any reader give 
reference to a_ history of the Rising 
family in England? 

One James Rising, when a young man, emi- 
grated from England to New England. He 
was at Harvard College, at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1648. He married Elizabeth 
Hinsdale, 7 July, 1674, and had a grant of 
fifty acres of land on High Street, Suffield, 
Connecticut, where he died 11 Sept., 1688. 
Some of his descendants are living now. 


BE. F. M. 


SIORDET.— Information required regarding 
the ancestry of Julia Maria Siordet, who 
married, circa 1775, William Skrine, M.P., 
who shot himself after heavy gambling losses 
in 1783. She is said to have been presented 
at Louis XVI’s court, and to have retired to 
Parma with her three children after the 
death of her husband. (By a previous 
marriage William Skrine was the father of 
Lady Clarges, whose portrait by Gains- 
borough was recently stolen). 
AnGus I. MAcNAGHTEN. 


AMUEL PUTNAM AVERY.—1 am writ- 
ing the life of Samuel Putnam Avery 
(1822-1904) and should like to hear from 
readers of any source material on his 
early life, especially the period before 1867 
when he was a book illustrator and engraver. 
Although he did not come to England 
before 1867, he had before that date illus- 
trated some first editions, probably not 
authorized, of well-known writers such as 
lewis Carroll and G. P. R. James. Later, 
as an art collector, he formed friendships 
with English artists; and while their cor- 
respondence may be limited to this later 
phase, it might also reveal something of Mr. 
Avery’s early life as an illustrator and 


engraver, Ruty Srepen-Morcen. 
‘HE BALLET.—I do not know whether 


" any readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ are authori- 
ties on the history of the ballet. In case 





some may be I would ask which is the best 
history of the ballet, whether in English, 
French, German, or Italian. If there is a 
good Russian history I should be glad to 
know of translations into any of the above- 
mentioned languages. 

TERPSICHORE. 


NN SIGN: HOB-IN-THE-WELL. — I 
have just been told that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cromer there is a small village 
which boasts a public-house displaying the 
sign of Hob-in-the-Well. What is the origin 
of this peculiar sign? It is not mentioned 
in any of the publications dealing with inn 
signs to which I have access, 

The term ‘‘ Hob”’ is frequently met with 
in the Cleveland district of Yorkshire, in 
place-names but not as an inn sign. The 
Yorkshire folk say that ‘* Hob”’ is the name 
given to a sprite or goblin. 

H. Askew. 


HE SURNAME NANNEY.—What are 
the origin and history of the uncommon 
surname of Nanney? Any particulars con- 
cerning it and the area of its distribution 
and references to any persons bearing it are 
invited, 

The only instance known to the querist is 
that of a family named Nanney. Two of 
them, the Rev. Hugh Nanney and his son 
Lewis Nanney, were property owners at 
Haltwhistle, Northumberland, where the 
father had been vicar. It is thought locally 
that they were of Welsh descent and sprang 
from a family at Nanno in Wales, the 
heiress of whom married Sir Robert 
Vaughan. Can this be verified ? 


H. Askew. 


ANTE’S MATELDA.—What should this 

beautiful figure of the end of the ‘ Purga- 

torio ’ be held to symbolize? I know this is 
a question that has been much discussed. 


M. U. H. R. 


ACKBOARDS FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
Re-reading Praed’s light verse, I came 
across his series of ‘ Every-day Characters ’ 
and found in his ‘ Portrait of a Lady ’ in the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy of 1831, the 
following question :— 
Had you the ordinary share 
Of bodis and backboard, harp and physick? 
The backboard seems to have been a strapping 
up like that of victims of the prison’s Gover- 
nor in Reade’s ‘It is Never Too Late to 
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Mend.’ The quotations given in _ the 
‘O.E.D.’ range from 1794 to 1880. Were the 
girl’s arms always trussed behind her, as the 
last quotation suggests? I do not recall the 
backboard among the various aids to beauty 
in Addison’s Spectator. Was it invented 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and is the inventor’s name known? How late 
did the system survive? What protests are 
in print against it, in the work of the 
Bronté sisters, for instance, or elsewhere? 
My grandmother always sat upright in an 
easy chair and would not lean against its 
back. But I did not know her well enough 
to ask if she was trained to rectitude by a 
backboard. It still seems to have been 
current at the date when Dickens published 
‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 1865, for when in 
Book IV., Chap. xv.; Mrs. Wilfer was asked 
to loll a little by her daughter Lavinia, she 
hoped that she was incapable of it and got 
the reply : 

I am sure you look so, Ma. But why one 
should go out to dine with one’s own daughter 
or sister, as if one’s under-petticoat was a 
backboard, I do not understand. 

QUARE. 


‘THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN.’—The 
authorship of this has, I am aware, 
been sufficiently discussed in ‘N. and Q.’ 
My present query is merely bibliographical. 
Has any one collected all the editions? The 
first, I believe, was brought out in 1658. 
What is the date of the last? Are there any 
American editions? Or translations ? 


- 


Rick WIVES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—When John Wesley mar- 


ried Mrs. Vazeille with her fortune of 
£10,000, he solved the problem for his 
conscience by having his wife’s fortune 


settled upon herself. Thomas Day when he 
married a rich woman did the like. Can 
any other examples be cited? Would the 
father of the bride not be able to settle her 
fortune upon her without the husband’s con- 
currence? (What, by the way, was Mrs. 
Vazeille’s maiden name?) 
Mary Brown. 


HRISTIAN NAME ILTUDUS.—I came 
across this Christian name the other day 
—-an author of a religious book, I do not 
remember to have seen it before. To what 
language does it belong? In spite of a 
Latinised form I take it it is not Latin. 


b. G, 





—_ 


LK-LORE OF THE TORTOISE.-] 

should be much obliged to any correspon. 
dent who would tell me where to find the best 
compilation of folk-lore connected with the 
tortoise. Perhaps it is as well to mention 
that I know of the tortoise in Hindu mytho. 
logy, who supports the elephant, who supports 
the world. I should, however, be glad of any 
out of the way references to this. 


TORTUGA, 


OHN LEDYARD.—He died at Cairo, 
while on his way towards exploring the 
interior parts of Africa, on 17 Jan. 1789, 
Can any reader say where he was buried in 
Cairo, and whether any monument was placed 
over his grave? Fifty years ago at Cairo 
we copied all the English inscriptions we 
found in the burial-grounds there. Ledyard’s 

was not one of them, 

J. W.F. 


NDEXES TO. MAGAZINES _ AND 
PERIODICALS.—Has any Bibliography 
of Indexes of Articles in Periodicals, Jour- 


nals, Magazines, etc., before 1850, been 
compiled and issued ? 

X. Y. Z. 

T. THOMAS AQUINAS: REFERENCE 


WANTED.—Can some learned reader give 
me the reference in his works—and the original 
Latin—of a saying of St. Thomas Aquinas to 
the effect that we only learn well what we enjoy 
learning. Not that I believe the Angelic Doctor 
—if the context shows that he really said 
this—to be in the least correct. 

Dantev Dzay. 


A LATIN QUOTATION.—Where did Chap- 
man get this line from? 


I udex ipse sui totum se explorat ad unguem. 
G. G. L. 


HE SAYING OF AN “ ANCIENT.”’—Who 
was “the ancient” who, according to 
John Wesley, said: “God made practical 
divinity necessary, the devil controversial.” 


C. E. 


OURCE WANTED. “ GREY CLOUD 
NECESSITAS.” Can any reader tell me 
where I can find the quotation in which this 

phrase occurs? 
Dupiey WriG#T. 


UTHOR WANTED.—What is the source of 
the following quotation :— 
“In these days power is with the tongue, 
power is with those who can speak.” 
I should be particularly grateful for the in- 
formation. P.C 
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Replies. 


‘THE MIND’S EYE.’’ 


(clxxv, 114, 158), 


T the first reference T. C. C. cites 
a Ciceronian parallel for Hamlet’s 
expression, the ‘‘mind’s eye.’’ There is 
another such parallel which, though 
not verbally quite so close, seems more likely 
to have influenced Shakespeare. In Cicero’s 
second Oration against Verres (V. 55, 144) 
we read: “‘ . . . , numquam species ipsa 
huiusce multitudinis in oculis animoque 
versata est.’? The eye to which the oppressed 
multitude thus presents itself, as in a 
vision, is so obviously the eye of imagination, 
and not the physical eye, that ‘“ mind’s 
eye’ would be a fair rendering of the sense. 
Cicero’s expression is imitated in the 
pseudo-Latin comedy ‘ Acolastus’ (1529), in 
the words: “‘.. . , quin is sedulo mihi Ob 
oculos, ob me[n]tem, uerseter.’”” In 1540 
John Palsgrave republished ‘ Acolastus’ as 
a school text, with an English translation, 
and the passage just quoted is rendered in 
his version: ‘‘... , but that he co[n]tinu- 
ally or styl is present or hanteth or walketh 
to & fro, before myn eies, & in my mynd ”’ 
(E.E.T.S. edn., p. 105, Il, 23-5). The 
English words (much more than the original) 
seem to suggest to the mind the idea of 
ghostly perambulation, and Shakespeare 
might well have remembered them, if he had 
ever read Palsgrave’s work, when writing the 
opening scenes of ‘Hamlet.’ There are 
several reasons for supposing that Shake- 
speare was, in fact, in some way familiar 
with the English version of ‘ Acolastus.’ To 
mention only the simplest: it was noticed as 
long ago as the time of Steevens that 
Gratiano’s irony in the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘‘ And when I ope my lips, let no 
dog bark,’”’ seems to be a recollection of Pals- 
grave’s phrase, ‘‘ nor shall there no dogges 
barke at myne ententes ’ (E.E.T.S. edn., p. 
79, 1, 22), 





———_ 


P. L. Carver. 


T. C. C, and Hipernicus are hunting on 
the Latin trail in pursuit of this phrase. 
Why not try the English? In Ephesians i. 
18, for ‘‘ the eyes of the understanding ”’ 
(a.v.), Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva have 
“the eyes of youre myndes,’? and_ the 
Bishops’ Bible, “‘ the eyes of our mindes.”’ 
See Walsh, ‘ Handy-Book.’ For the sake of 

















completeness I add Aristophanes’ ¢pevds 
dupa and Plato’s Wuyjs Supa, the latter no 
doubt Cicero’s source. Who said that every 
statement found in Cicero might be met 
elsewhere ? 

G. G. L. 


MANUMISSIONS (clxxv. 134, 175). — 
Bondsmen were not uncommon in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, and cases 
of manumission as late as 1567 not unknown, 
although by that time manumission by com- 
mission was more usual than manumission by 
will. A royal commission of 1574 (16 Eliza- 
beth) recites that many bondsmen had applied 
for manumission; and inquiry was made of 
all bondmen of the Crown manors in Corn- 
wall, Devon, Gloucestershire and Somerset. 
In January, 1574/5 (17 Elizabeth) a grant 
was made to Sir Henry Lee to manumit two 
hundred bondsmen belonging to Crown 
estates, and this Lee did between 17 and 41 
Elizabeth. Norden, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, says villeinage was 
almost out of use, but in 1617 he discovered 
three bondmen in the manor of Falmer, 
Sussex, who ‘“ were never manumitted ”’ 
(‘N. and Q.,’? 1S. i. 139). By the second 
half of the seventeenth century it was noted 
by Leybourn on _ referring to bondmen, 
‘* Observe this Tenure is quite out of use.’”’ 
Examples of manumission can be found in 
the State Papers Domestic. Further refer- 
ence should be made to A. Savine, ‘ Bondmen 
under the Tudors’ (Trans. Roy, Hist, Soc. 
N.S. xvii, 235-289) ; Leadam, ‘ The Last Days 
of Bondage in England’ (Law Quarterly Re- 
view, ix. 348-365); and S. A. Peyton, ‘ An 
Elizabethan Inquisition concerning Bond- 
men’ (Bedfordshire Historical Record Soci- 


ety, ix.). A. M. Krrxvs. 


ARTINDALE (MARKENDALE) OF 
CG, DURHAM (clxxv. 136).—The cor- 

respondent who asked for early records of 
both these surnames may find the following of 
some help. They all come from the ‘ Index 
to the Wills in the York Registry’ in the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association, Record Series volumes, and the 
last number in brackets after each entry gives 
the volume number. 

Markindale, Henrie, Dighton (bur. Escrike), 
May 14, 1540 (xi). 

Martindall, Miles (bur. Flaneburghe), Mar. 
8, 1546 (xi). 

Martyndalle, Roger (bur. Skipton), July 14, 
1520 (xi). 

Martindall, Grace, wid. of Wm M., Scaring- 
ton (Notts), July 3 1592 (xxii). 
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Markendale, Robert, Gargrave, July 8 1595 
(xxiv). 

Markendale, James, Kilborne, Nov. 21 1603 
(xxvi). 

Markendaile, Rowland, Gargrave, Aug. 20, 
1618 (xxviii). 

Markindaill, Brian, Kilburn n.d. (xxviii). 

Markindale, Christofer, Neather Kilburne, 
Yeoman, Jan. 7 1611 (xxviii). 

Martindale, Richard, Scarrington, Notts, 
husbn., ‘Dec. 14 1619 (xxxii). 

Markendale, Matthew, Birkbie [1638] (xxxv). 

Markindayle, John, Gargrave [1632] (do). 

Martindale, Jacobus, Nottingham [1629] (do). 

Markendaile, Robert, Gargrave in Craven, 
tayler, Feb. 23, 1657. (xlix). 

Markendayle, Richard, Gargrave in Craven, 
yeoman, Oct. 14 1672 (Ixviii). 

A. M. Kirkus. 


THE DRESSMAKER (clxxv. 100, 156). — 

Those interested in this subject would 
enjoy reading the delicious raillery con- 
tained in 

Fashionable Biography; | or, | Specimens | 
of | Public Characters: | by a Connoisseur. 
With a preface and notes, | pantological anc 
pantogelastical | 6ll. | London | — | 1808 | —. | 

The first of these ‘‘ Public Characters ”’ i 
‘Mrs. F*ske, M*1l*ner and Dr*ss-m*ker.”’ 
The author’s style may be gauged from the 
following extracts : 

What laborious solicitude hath it cost our 
antiquaries to ascertain the breadth of Mrs. 
Shakespeare’s ruff, and whether the Miss Mil- 
tons’ sleeves were slashed or plain. With what 
mingled sensations of delight and gratitude will 
future historians turn to the ‘ Records of 
Fashion ’ now publishing under Mrs. F—ske’s 
direction. With what eager haste will they 
peruse its pages; with what fond admiration 
dwell on its designs. 

Few authoresses even of the present day, 
graced as it is by a More, a Hamilton, a 
Barbauld, and a Trimmer, can boast of such 
valuable* labours. To none, perhaps, do the 
Fashionable World owe so much. 

The note to which the asterisk draws atten- 
tion says: 

The ‘ Records 
in boards; 

For what’s the worth of any thing, 

But so much money as ’twill bring? 

Hudibras. 

The other ‘‘ Public Characters ’’ treated of 
in the same vein, though not so lengthily, are 

Mr W*ST*N, Tailor to his R.H. The Prince 
of Wales. 

Mr H*BY and Mr H*MBY Bootmakers to 
their R.H. the Prince of Wxxxx (For the rest 
see their Sign-boards). 

Mr. O*KL*Y cabinet-maker and Upholsterer. 

The concluding paragraph of the last 
sketch is worth quoting : 


, 


*are sold at 21. 10s per volume 








But even these specimens can give but an 
inadequate idea of the high station which an 
accamplished cabinet-maker holds in the scale 
of art and science. Duly to appreciate this, 
it is indispensably requisite to consult the ten. 
guinea folio of Mr. Th*m*s H*pe where the 
uninitiated reader will be amazed to find how 
close a connection subsists between beauty and 
sattin-wood, sublimity and bronze. No man 
can hereafter pretend to set up for a cabinet. 
maker, unless he be thoroughly master of 
mythology, and has the Pantheon with all its 
gods and goddesses at his finger’s ends. An 
university education will become as necessary 
for constructing a sideboard as for making a 
sermon; and none but a senior wrangler will 
presume to discuss the merits of a classical 
coal-box. We have seen, in a preceding memoir, 
of what importance classical learning is to 
those elegantes who have a taste for the refine- 
ment of female dress; and certainly no lady 
of any fashion would think now-a-days of new 
furnishing her house, without first consulting 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Hesiod’s Genealogy 
of the Gods. EGB 


ONMOUTH CAPS (elxxv. 117, 159).— 
There are striking representations of 
these caps on the sculptures on the south 
doorway of the church at Kilpeck, near 
Hereford. On the left jamb are two 
warriors (Welsh soldiers?) clad in vests and 
trews, and on their heads are Monmouth 
caps. The sculptures are early Norman 
work, under the influence of Celtic art, and 


must belong to the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Matcotm Letts. 
OAD (clxxv. 118, 157).—Dr, Rendel 
Harris’s ‘‘ ingenious conjecture’’ that 


” 


‘* Glastonbury ’’ derives from glastum was 
anticipated by John Langley, high master 
of St. Paul’s School. He almost convinced 
his friend Thomas Fuller that he was right. 
Fuller describes woad as color ad colorem, 
the stock (as [ may say) whereon other 
colours are grafted. Yea, it giveth them truth 
and fruitfulness, who without it prove fading 
and hypocritical... This woad gave the 
Britons a deep black tincture, as if they would 
blow up their enemies with their sulphureous 
countenances. 
A note in Holland’s Pliny identifies the 
plant with indigo, and I believe the ‘ Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ’ does likewise, but how 
can that be? Caesar’s caeruleus was no 
doubt a very gloomy colour, anything but 
our ‘‘sky-blue.”’ Ovid’s virides Britanm 
are more picturesque. Where did he get 
that from? Scaliger has this on vitrum: 
‘* Galli Glastum vocant, et colebant illam 
herbam quam hodie Lauracienses Tectosages 
in pastillos digerunt, unde et pastillum 
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yocant (Pastel).’’ Is this place Lavaur in 
Languedoc? See also ‘ N.E.D.’ s.v. ‘ Pastel.’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


The late Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry, in ‘ The 
Woad Plant and its Dye,’ Oxford, 1930, p. 
53, states that specimens of the dye used 
by the ancient Britons were found in a 
barrow or two in North Staffordshire, and 
refers to W. Beresford, ‘ Memorials of Old 
Staffordshire,’ 1909, p. 2. Dr. Hurry seems 
to have concluded that the ancient Britons 
cultivated the plant, which was probably not 
part of the indigenous flora. This seems 
probable enough, but ancient references to 
woad are not apparently definite on the 
subject, M. T. 


ONANT THE MAGISTRATE (clxxv. 
- 155).—Sir Nathaniel Conant (c, 1746- 
1822) was a member of the East Devon 
family of that name, being a great-grand- 
son of John Conant (1608-1693), D.D., 
Rector of Exeter College Oxford, who was 
one of John Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon.’ 
Sir Nathaniel’s father was the Rev. John 
C. (died 1779), of Pembroke Hall, Oxford, 
Vicar of Elmsted, Kent, and Rector of 
Hastingleigh. Sir Nathaniel was _ police 
magistrate at Marlborough Street, London, 
and ultimately became chief magistrate at 
Bow Street. He died on April 12, 1822, and 
was buried in Finchley church, Middlesex, on 
Friday, April 19 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1822, p. 371). His wife was Sarah, eldest 
daughter of John Whiston, bookseller, of 
Fleet Street. There were four children. The 
eldest son, Nathaniel, succeeded to his 
grandfather’s business in Fleet Street. The 
second son, John Edward, was a barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn; he became police magis- 
trate at Worship Street and then was moved 
— father’s old court at Marlborough 
treet. 


M. 
The following is Annual 
Register, 1822 :— 


In Portland-place, in his 77th year, after a 
gradual decay, and a short illness occasioned 
by an accidental fall, sir Nathaniel Conant, 
knt. He was born at Hastingleigh in Kent, of 
which place his father, the rev. John Conant 
(of Pembroke-hall, Oxford, M.A. 1730), was 
rector from 1734, and Vicar of Elmstead from 
1736, till his death, April 9, 1779. He was 
great-grandson of the celebrated Dr. John 
Conant, regius professor of divinity, and head 
of Exeter college, Oxford, in 1649; afterwards 
archdeacon of Norwich, and vicar of All Saints, 


from the 





Northampton, near which place he possessed 
considerable property, part of which is still 
in the family. He was an eminent divine, and 
a distinguished author of sermons, of which 
several volumes were published; and many 
others, with a life of him by his son, the rev. 
John Conant, of Merton-college, Oxford, B. and 
D.C.L. 1683, remain in the possession of his 
descendants. Some interesting anecdotes of 
him may be seen in Chalmers’ ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary ’; and an elegant testimonial to the 
remarkably early learning of the famous 
linguist, Dr. William Wotton, in the ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ vol. 4 p. 255. He died in 1693, age 
86.—Sir Nathaniel was brought up at Canter- 
bury school, and intended for business, which 
however he early relinquished, and in 1781, was 
placed in the commission of the peace for 
Middlesex. He was the first who suggested the 
idea of the new establishment of the police in 
1792, and was very instrumental in forwarding 
the design. He was thereupon appointed one 
of the magistrates at Marlborough-street office, 
where he continued until 1813, when he became 
chief magistrate of Bow-street, and received the 
honour of knighthood. That situation he re- 
signed in 1820, on account of the declining state 
of his health. He possessed a very clear under- 
standing and promptness in decision, which, 
added to a great mildness of disposition and 
manner, peculiarly fitted him for the situation 
he held, and were evinced on many trying 
occasions, when he was intrusted with the 
particular confidence of government. He mar- 
ried Sarah, eldest daughter of John Whiston, 
of Fleet-street, bookseller, and grand-daughter 
of William Whiston, the celebrated scholar and 
mathematician. By her he had four children, 
now living; and he was buried near her in 
Finchley church, Middlesex. 


J. F. Maruieson. 


OTANY BAY (clxxv. 63, 105).—It would 
be difficult to get a correct perspective of 
the conditions at Botany Bay by reading 
one or two books, The best single contem- 
porary book was written by a man who went 
out and worked with the convicts not only 
in the town but away in the country; it is 
called ‘Convicts and Settlers, by an Emi- 
grant Mechanic’; his name was, I believe, 
Alexander Harris. The book is getting 
scarce, but should be in the British Museum. 
The Colonial and Home Office Letters of the 
P.R.O. should be read and White’s ‘ Colony 
of N.S.W.’ Of modern books, Dr, Mac- 
kaness’s ‘ Life of Admiral Phillip’ is fine, 
and if I may be allowed to refer to my own 
‘Pioneers of Sydney Cove,’ a biographical 
account of those who went to Botany Bay by 
the first fleet, it will be found helpful. It 
was published in December last and is now 
out of print. 
Hersert J. Rumsey. 
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BNORMAL SPECIMENS OF FISH- 
HOOKS (clxxiv. 421; clxxv. 64, 119).— 
Dr. BrrEN BonneERJEA is probably right in 
rejecting the idea that the very large fish- 
hooks of Polynesia lack monetal significance. 
It is true that a number of numismatists 
believe that they have about the same- rela- 
tion to cash that a diamond has with us, but 
I was only putting that on record for dis- 
cussion. The grounds of the belief seem to be 
rather tenuous, and perhaps a mere error. 
But maybe someone will explain the origin 
of that belief. It also occurs to me that I 
should say that in rejecting the idea that 
larins were made as fish-hooks, I mean I do 
not think that the purpose of the makers. 
Someone might use one as we might use a 
hairpin, if it were a Ceylon larin. How- 
ever, I know no well-documented case of such 


use. T. O, Masport. 


ESCENDANTS OF NAPOLEON (clxxv. 
9, 15, 123).—In addition to those men- 
tioned there are families in Australia 
descended from Napoleon. I have, in Sydney, 
copies of inscriptions from graves at Port 
Macquarie, N.S.W., of descendants, but 
regret that I cannot recall the names to 
memory. If your correspondent will write 
to me after my return at the end of the 
year I shall be pleased to send him parti- 

cenlars. 

Hersert J. Rumsey. 


E. M. Oddie in ‘ Bonapartes in the 
New World’ gives Eléonore, mother of 
le Comte de Léon, as Eleonore de Nuelle de la 
Plaigne, and says that she died on Jan, 50, 
1868, aged seventy-nine, and was buried at 
Rheims; and that afterwards her body was 
transferred to Pére la Chaise cemetery, 

A descendant, Daniel Napoleon Jean Fer- 
nand, who was in the 17th Regiment of Chas- 
seurs & Cheval, died for France in the Great 
War. 

CectL BRrooxine. 

Twyford Abbey. 


NETIC NUZ: PORTUGUESE (clxxv. 

152).—The extract from ‘Home and 
Overseas ’ is misleading. I do not much like 
the modern Portuguese revision of spelling, 
but to say that ‘it has taken out all roots 
in the language ’’ is nonsense, The pro- 
cedure was logical—rather too logical—but 
has certainly simplified matters both for 
speakers of Portuguese and for foreign 
learners. (Portuguese is not yet completely 
phonetic; for instance, in some words the 








letter 2 has the value sh and in others the 
value ks. Is not Spanish very nearly quite 
phonetic?) For authorities see Joseph 
Dunn’s ‘Grammar of the Portuguese Lan. 
guage,’ originally a monograph (1928) of the 
Hispanic Society of America, and now pub- 
lished in London by David Nutt—not only 
far the best Portuguese grammar, but among 
the very best grammars of any modern lan- 
guage; and the three volumes (Lisbon, 1934. 
36) of Rodrigo de SA Nogueira, Questies de 
Linguagem; and, for Brazilian usage (1) 
‘““Um professor,’’ Manual Ortogrdfico, Sao 
Paulo, 1933, and (2) B. Bueno de Moraes, 
A Nova Ortografia da Nossa Lingua, Sao 
Paulo, 1938, which contains the latest modi- 
cations, made compulsory by a Decree-Layw of 
Feb. 23 of this year. STEPHEN CASELEE 
ADY BEAUMONT’S = ‘‘ HOWLER” 
(clxxv. 147, s.v. ‘ Unpublished Letters 
from Sir George and Lady Beaumont to the 
Wordsworths.’)—It is certainly not one of 
those in excelsis, and perhaps it was only 
her handwriting that turned Spurzheim into 
‘““Spurgeon.’’ See Coleridge, ‘ Table Talk.’ 


HIBERNICUS. 


RITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN 

FRANCE (clxxiv. 76).—In this list 
occurs the name ‘‘Sir Samuel Hanney or 
Hanning.”” This should be Sir Samuel 
Hannay (Baronet, of Mochrum and Kirk- 
dale). I did not know that he was a 
prisoner as well as his sister and _ his 
brother-in-law, Thomas Rainsford of the 2nd 
Life Guards (I think). 


Ruopa Rarnsrorp-Hannay. 
{The Editor thanks this correspondent for an 


interesting pamphlet ‘ Recollections of my 
Childhood’ by Frances Sophia Rainsford.] 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31 (clxxv. 154).— 
Dec, 31 fell on a Sunday in 1553, 1559, 
1564, 1570, 1581, 1587, 1592 and 1598. I 
venture to recommend to Mr. VIDLER 
Augustus de Morgan’s invaluable ‘ Book of 
Almanacs.’ I have the third edition, revised 
by E. J. Worman, Cambridge, 1907. I do 
not know whether this is still in print, or 
whether there has been a later edition. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


According to the Paschal Tables in A. 
Cappelli’s Cronologia e Calendario Perpetuo, 
published by Ulrico Hoepli of Milan, Sunday 
fell on Dec. 31 in 1570, 1581, 1589 and 1595. 


H. P.-G. 
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According to E. A, Fry’s ‘ Almanacks for 
Students of English History ’ {ut supra]. 
A. R, Bay.ey. 


ENRY TYSON (clxxv, 135).—The will of 

David Huddlestone, of Elterwater, in 
the parish of Grasmere, dated 26 Dec., 1827, 
mentions Henry Tyson, of Kendal, banker’s 
clerk, who is appointed a trustee and exe- 
cutor. Tyson, with the other executors, 
proved the will 30 Dec. 1831. Mr. Huddle- 
stone was a banker in Kendal, and had a 
large family, one of the daughters being 
named Jane. She was unmarried at the 
time her father made his will; in a pedigree 
given to me by a descendant of Mr. Huddle- 
stone, it is stated that she married Henry 
Tyson, but whether he is identical with the 
man about whom X.Y.Z. enquires ] cannot 
say, Tyson being so common a name in West- 
morland and Cumberland. Has X.Y.Z. any 
information on this point? 

*C, Roy Hupieston. 

The Grove, Winterbourne, near Bristol. 


FLOWER PAINTERS TO ROYALTIES 
(elxxv. 135).—Franz Andreas Bauer 
(1758-1840) is described on his monument in 
Kew Church, as ‘‘ Botanical Painter to 
His Majesty George III and_ resident 
Draughtsman for fifty years to the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew.” 


J. ARDAGH. 
HRASE “AN OLD MAN IN A 
HURRY” (clxxiv. 370, 394; clxxv. 


15).—In 1886 Lord R. Churchill, speaking of 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, told the elec- 
tors of Paddington that the 

British Constitution was to be torn up and 
the Liberal Party shivered into fragments to 
gratify the ambition of an old man in a hurry. 


Be Bek 


UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK ’ (clxxiv. 459; clxxv. 69, 121).— 
John Scott, Doubtless the horse-trainer of 
that name, 1794-1871, who has a place in the 
*D.N.B.’ 
W. H. J. 


Icnoto may like to know that I have two 
editions of ‘Twice Round the Clock’ by 
G, A. Sala. The title-pages are the same in 
both editions except that one ends ‘‘ London: 
Houlston and Wright, Paternoster Row,” 
L@., no date, and nothing about being ‘‘ pub- 
lished for the proprietors.” There is a book- 
seller’s pencil note on the first end-paper, 





““ 1st Ed. 1859.’’ The other ends: ‘‘ London: 
Richard Marsh, 122, Fleet Street, 1862.’’ 
The size and illustrations are identical. The 
first is bound in red cloth and the second in 
blue cloth. I called on Sala in 1887 on my 
return from the Cape. He was then living 
in Victoria Street, S.W.1. He used to work 
for my great-grandfather, Rudolph Acker- 
mann, 
A. S, E. AcKERMANN. 


* RLACKGUARD ” AND “ CAD” (clxxv. 

117).—‘ The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ 
of 1934 has: Blackguard—orig. collect. n. ap- 
plied at various times to menials of royal 


household, camp followers, bodyguard, cri- 
minal class, and vagrants. 
Cad, n. Omnibus conductor; hanger-on 


employed about (esp, school and college) 
games; member of lower classes; person of 
low manners; person guilty or capable of 
ungentlemanly conduct, blackguard, whence 
caddish a. (quoted f. 1831; prob, short for 
cadet (cf. caddie) and started at Eton and 
Oxford as name for townsmen). 


A. R, Bay ey. 


MATO EATEN RAW (clxxv. 46, 122).— 

For several years after the Great War, 
we grew tomatoes in large pots in our fair- 
sized lean-to greenhouse, which opens out of 
my study. When they reached the glass roof 
they were trained like grape-vines, for which 
the house had originally been used. 
The building faces south-east by south, and 
has much morning sun. As long as the fruit 
lasted, I frequently picked two or three 
moderate-sized tomatoes, having the warmth 
of the sun on them, pinched to make an 
opening, and then pressed the inside into my 
mouth; a very delightful commencement of 
my morning meal. 

HERBERT SouTHAM. 


IR WALTER SCOTT AND MRS FAW- 
CETT (clxxv. 62).—Sir Walter wrote to 
John Richardson, 25 Dec., 1816:— 

I beg to call to your mind the case of poor 
Henry Weber. You will find it better stated 
by his sister, Mrs. Fawcett, in the enclosed 
letter, than I can pretend to do. Her husband 
was a captain in the Militia. Now these are 
reduced, she also must have enough to do. 

He sent her £10 and a letter. I do not 
know whether this is printed in Dr, Grier- 
son’s many-volumed collection of the corre- 
spondence. Weber, as appears from Lock- 
hart’s biography, was very useful to Scott as 
an amanuensis but finally went off his head. 


V. R. 
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MERICAN SURNAMES (clxxiv. 371; 
celxxv, 47).—Had the novelist Louis 
Dodge any authority for the use of the Indian 
word Katahdin as a surname by a white man 
in his recent novel, “ Wagon-Ruts ’? 


J. B. WaLLis CHAPMAN. 


TREAMS DIVIDING IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS (clxxv. 101).—Something 
of the same.nature is to be seen in the Cheviot 
district on the border line of England and 
Scotland. In the vicinity of Peel Fell are 
Deadwater Burn, the head of the North 
Tyne, and the head of Liddell Water. The 
North Tyne flows to its junction with South 
Tyne, and the united streams then become 
the main stream of the Tyne, which flows 
into the North Sea at Tynemouth. The Lid- 
dell Water flows into the Liddell River, 
which flows into the Esk, the united streams 
then pursuing their way to the Solway Firth 
on the opposite side to that of the Tyne. The 
one ends, as will be seen, in England, whilst 
the other finishes its course in Scotland. 


H. ASKEw. 


RUNT SURNAME (clxxv. 46, 84).— 
Since sending in my query at the first 
reference, I have accidentally come across an 
old press-cutting which deals with the origin 
of this surname. This asserts that Brunt is 
a corruption of the Old English personal 
name Brond or Brand, borne by a legendary 
grandson of Woden, and meaning the sword. 
It, however, might represent Le Brunt, or 
the burning one. 

May I say that there is quite a consensus 
of opinion displayed in the answers at the 
second reference assigning the name mainly 
to Staffordshire. This, to me, appears 
strange, as during the twelve years or s0 
when |] resided in that county, I never met 


with it. H. AsKew. 


Pe 
ATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 103, 141, 
159).—There is a coloured window in Ash- 
ford Church, Kent, to John Matson, for 
many years organist there. He was a music- 
master in the town. F. W. C. 


HE BRITISH CEMETERY AT BASSA- 
DORE (clxxiv. 148).—The printing of 
the epitaphs at Bassadore (at the above refer- 
ence), brought to my recollection that there is 
in St. John’s churchyard, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a weathered headstone bearing the 
uncommon surname, Maillard. All that is 
now plain is—‘‘ Grace Mailla.. ” 





In connection with this surname I have the 
following extracts from St. John’s Registers 
at Newcastle: 

1740--Jan. 5.—Judith, daughter of Jame 
Malliard, buried, 

1743—Feb, 13.—Mary, daughter of Jame 
Malliard, buried. 

1745—Jan. 25.—James (son of James Mal. 
lard) christened. 

1747-—-July 2.—James Mallard, buried. 

1752—Oct. 24.—James Malliard and Grace 
Smith, married. 

1754—April 21.—Elizabeth Mallard, buried, 

1756—Dec, 14.—James Malliard, buried, 


1762—April 3.—James, son of James 
Malliard, buried. 

1766—June 16.—Peter, son of James 
Malliard, buried. 

1780—. .. .—Mr. James Malliard, buried. 


All the above are from the Registers, Then, 
from the Newcastle Magazine of January, 
1826, we have: ‘‘ Died [in 1825] Mr. James 
Maillard of the Close ’’ [Newcastle] and from 
the Newcastle Year Book for 1829 (p. 233) we 
have: “‘ Died 25 August 1829—Mr. James 
Maillard, aged 57.” 

The headstone in 1736 was marked “ The 
Burial Place of John Smith, his Wife and 
Family,’’ and in 1763 was ‘ The Burial 
Place of Grace Maillard, and her Family, as 
daughter to John Smith.”’ 

At John Smith’s death, his widow r- 
married, 16 Sept., 1782, Mr. William Clark. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ANCASHIRE PARISH CLERGY LISTS 
(clxxiv. 137).—Bernard Halliday, of 
King’s Road, Leicester, in his Catalogue No. 
220 (1938) offered ‘ Lancashire Clergy,’ a 4to 
volume so lettered consisting of sheets from 
some History of Lancashire (?) with numer- 
ous additions in MS., half calf, 1880, for 
10s, 6d. If this could be traced it would help 
London M.A, IW. 


NGLISH ARTICULATION (clxxiv. 34, 

391 ; clxxv. 123).—Many years ago an old 
gentleman, who was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, told me that there was 4 
tradition of good speech much emphasised at 
the College in the old days. However much 
local pride may have had to do with the 
claims of Dubliners to ‘‘ speak the best 
English,’ I have the impression that people 
of cultivation there have long tried to live up 
to their reputation, and with considerable 
success. The result of a local tradition of this 
kind would naturally be good. M. T. 
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British Calendar Customs. Scotland. Vol. 
I: Movable Festivals; Harvest; March 
Riding and Wapynshaws; Wells; Fairs. 
By M. Macleod Banks. (Glaisher: for the 
Folk-lore Society. 12s, 6d. net). 


(corTisH folk-lore has suffered heavily 
from the strong hold which Calvinism 
took of the mind of the people. Folk- 
customs were attacked fiercely and by 1560 
were mostly put down. They were hardly of 
an order of things for which one could be 
content to hazard life and limb. Accordingly 
this gleaning is somewhat slender, but its 
slenderness is compensated in some degree by 
rarities. 

We begin with the movable fasts and 
feasts, starting with Lent. Shrove-Tuesday, 
with its ceremonial cakes and other customary 
food; its cock-fighting, and its ball games, 
fills many pages. The Palm Sunday proces- 
sions, it is curious to notice, have survived 
better than some observances which, in the 
old Catholic days, would have been accounted 
of greater moment. On Maundy Thursday 
at the end of the nineteenth century there 
were still to be found people who poured 
porridge or gruel as an offering into the sea; 
and there is note of a woman who, in accord- 
ance with old custom, procured a stick from 
a rowan-tree, stirred a thick pudding with 
it, and buried it, with some of the stodgy 
mixture adhering to it, in the top of the 
dung-hill to increase its power of fertilizing. 
The family had to eat of the pudding for 
that night’s supper and the morrow’s break- 
fast. While Easter eggs are not altogether 
unknown, and chiefly used for egg-rolling, 
there are parts of Scotland where they have 
never been heard of. On the other hand, 
there is a custom in the Hebrides which we 
do not remember to have seen described 
before. On Easter Day young people go to 
the top of a certain hill, each bringing a 
marked egg. The eggs are placed in a row, 
and then are set rolling down the hill; the 
boys and girls whose eggs reached the bottom 
of the hill unbroken would have luck through 
all the year, while those whose eggs were 
broken would be unlucky. Another Easter 
custom noticed is to take gouts of wax that 
had formed on the top of the Paschal candle 
and make of them a candle of small size, to 
be lighted and dropped on horns or ears of 
an ailing animal, any remainder being placed 








on the threshold of the cow-house. As on 
Palm Sunday, so, and perhaps more gen- 
erally, on Easter Day, the sun was believed to 
dance with joy. Whitsunday is Milk 
Sunday, a day, too, marking a term in law 
and business. 

We next come to harvest customs. With 
many of these folk-lore students are familiar 
enough. We were interested in the account 
of the blacksmith’s dues; and in the ‘‘ lame 
goat.’’ This latter is a sheaf in the rough 
semblance of a goat, which is sent by a man 
who has finished reaping his corn into the 
field of his next neighbour who is still reap- 
ing, and who, when he has done his task, 


sends it in turn to the next man who is 
behindhand. No one likes to have the 
‘goat’? set up in his field, as may be 


imagined, Then there is the ‘‘hare’’: and the 
cutting of the hare is still practised. This is 
a small patch of corn left standing, and 
plaited up with the ears tied into a knot. 
The reapers stand at an appointed distance 
and each in turn tries to cut it down (it must 
be cut below the grain-knot) by pe ae his 
‘*heuk ’”’ at it. They go on throwing till one 
has the luck or skill to cut it—who receives 
for his reward double the quantity of whiskey 
received by the other reapers. The ‘‘ hare”’ 
is carried home and the maid-servant hangs 
it up within the kitchen over the door. 
Traces of ancient folk-lore are found in the 
‘* good man’s croft’’—a patch of land left 
uncultivated and devoted to the devil; in the 
belief that a mysterious animal, which might 
appear like a grey stone, had its home in the 
corn; in the careful precautions against cut- 
ting snails, these being favourites with the 
fairies. 

The chapter on March Riding brings 
together a great deal of lore concerning Scot- 
tish variations on the traditional ways of 
beating the bounds, riding the marches with 
banner uplifted being an extended and glori- 
fied example of this. These observances are 
still kept up in several places, so that we 
have some modern photographs of the pro- 
ceedings. 

But perhaps the most interesting chapter 
of all is that on the Wells, which offers a 
good collection from all over Scotland of 
various legends and customs. They are 
mostly, it need hardly be said, connected 
with healing properties supposed to be in 
wells, and with stories of mysterious or 
saintly influences imparted to and issuing 
from them—not of a new type, yet also not 
without a Scottish flavour about them. 
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Elizabeth and Siztus. By H. Kendra Baker. 
(The C. W. Daniel Company. 7s, 6d. 
net), 

(GREGORIO Leti is the main authority re- 

lied upon for this work. Historians look 
askance at Leti. His ideas concerning his- 
tory seem not to include any necessity for 
strict accuracy. His life, with its change of 
religion, its changes of abode, its ‘‘ spirit of 
independence,’’ does not, on the face of it, 
pre-dispose one to confidence in his judg- 
ment. His method of writing history, also, 
makes it difficult to take him seriously, Mr. 

Kendra Baker faces these objections, in fact 

sets out what has been said against him. In 

reply to it all he pleads that, for some of 

Leti’s unsupported history, there may have 

been foundation in the source material col- 

lected in the Anglesey library, to which it is 
very probable that he had access; and that, 
in general, he may have used records which 
have not been available to the ordinary 
student. He can bring, moreover, some little 
testimony to Leti’s having been found more 
careful than had been supposed. Having 
gathered up what he says to be remembered 
and further considered, we found it some- 
what disconcerting to find Leti going wildly 
wrong over Elizabeth’s Archbishops of Can- 
terbury: putting — so it would appear — 

Parker after Whitgift, and relating a story 

of a quarrel for precedence between Canter- 

bury and York, in which Parker is ap- 
pointed to Canterbury and assured of the 

Primacy on condition that he should not 

marry. It is perhaps unfortunate for Leti 

that Elizabeth’s mot to Archbishop Parker’s 
wife is so well known. 

The bulk of the book is a translation from 
the French version of Leti’s Italian ‘ Life of 
Queen Elizabeth ’—that is, of so much of it 
as is also concerned with Pope Sixtus V. 
Leti tells of a secret emissary of the Queen 
who worked himself into residence at Rome 
and into the confidence of Sixtus, and trans- 
mitted to England the designs of the 
Queen’s enemies. The clow to the intermin- 
able and tangled intrigues was the deter- 
mination of Sixtus to oust the Spaniards 
from Naples. He was, for that reason, by no 
means anxious for the success of the Invincible 
Armada or, after the assassination of Henry 
III of France, unfriendly to the claims of 
Henry of Navarre. But death put an 
end to his preparations and his schemes. 





| forwarded to querist. ty 


Leti’s narrative is well rendered. 
itself lively and amusing, admitting read 
enough touches of scandal. Sometimes 
writer seems to forget sardonic intentions 
precise genuinely interested himself, wri 
straightforwardly and—so to put it—on 
level of his theme. Thus, we enjoyed his 
account of the fortunes of the Armada. 

Mr. Kendra Baker supplies some introduc. 
tory sketches of Elizabeth, Leti and Sixtus, 
which are slight and jocular and, in our 
opinion, too thickly strewn with hackneyed 
clichés and quotations—but are neverth 
readable. Leti, it need hardly be said, if he 
is to be reconsidered as possibly embodying in 
his works records which have disappeared, 
would require to be sifted and annotated, 
But this our author had not set out to do, 


Osrtuary: W. G. WILLIS WATSON. 
We have been greatly sorry to learn of the 
death of our old contributor, Mr. Willis 
Watson. It occurred on 24 Aug. at the age 
of seventy-four, at his house, Single’s Lodge, 
Pinhoe, near Exeter. He was born at 
Crewkerne and educated: at Crewkerne me 
ist an 


It io 


Pa 
* 


, 


Through a successful career as journal 
author, whereby he was soon drawn aw 
from his native place, he retained to the 

of his life his affectionate interest in it af 
in the school—an interest which culminate 
in his history of the Crewkerne Parish 
Church. This was only one of his mam 
writings. He was deeply conversant with the 
history and antiquities of Somerset; wrote 
many books, and a great number of papers in 
periodicals, upon them; and, as a 
nised authority on Somerset, gave most pom 
ously of his abundant knowledge to anyone who 
turned to him for information. His services 
to history were recognised by an Oxford M.A, 
degree, and by his being made an honorary 
member of the Society of Somerset Folk ii 
London. He was a Fellow of the Royal Hit 
torical Society. During the Great War he 
joined the Home Defence Corps, and it was 
while on this service that he contracted a 
severe illness which left permanent effects 
upon him. While we regret for ‘ N. and @ 
the loss of Mr. Watson’s knowledge ane il 
his kindly readiness to impart it, we shall 
miss him also as a genial correspondent. 


Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 7 
Mr. A. R. Bayiey.—Reply ‘Roman Cem 
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